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from his mathematical knowledge and logical power,
better fitted than any man in England to criticise
Hobbes, but he had also certain more special qualifica-
tions for such a task as that had become. Not over-
scrupulous about means when he had an end in view,
whether it was personal advancement or dialectical
victory, he had an extraordinary analytic faculty that
had won him notoriety when exercised in deciphering
for the Parliament the king's papers taken at Naseby,
and now had easier play in tracking the sad windings
of Hobbes's mathematical march. Exit for the malice
and ingenuity of Wallis, we should never have known
the depth of Hobbes's infatuation over those unhappy
problems or the incredible courses into which lie
plunged in his resentment of Ward's original stroke,

Finding at the bookseller's an unbound copy of the
' De Corpore/ Wallis observed the sheets to be greatly
mutilated, especially at the place treating of the measure
of the circle to which he first turned. He could see, in
confirmation of a flying report of Hobbes's difficulties,
that the chapter, as first printed, had been replaced by
another, which had again been partly sacrificed to make
way for a third attempt, before the singular enough result
that appeared was finally reached. The valxxe of the
chapter as it stood Wallis quickly gauged, and saw to
be even less than its author, despite his naive confes-
sions, still claimed for it. Perceiving further that the
rest of the mathematics in the book was of neither
worse nor better quality, Wallis was first, he says, moved
to anger, then to mirth and at last to pity. Not in
pity,. however, was conceived the i Elenclms' which
he proceeded to draw up. One of some copies cure-